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INDIANA 

ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY  PROGRAM. 

OCTOBER.  26,1900. 

I 


Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 


Note.— Inasmuch  as  the  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  program  was  not  very 
generally  used  last  year,  many  of  the  selections  and  suggestions  are  re¬ 
produced  in  the  following  program; 

ARBOH  AND  BIRD  DAY  PROGRAM. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

[From  last  year’s  program .1 

To  the  Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Indiana: 

The  observance  of  Arbor  Day  in  the  schools  of  the  country  is 
partly  the  result  of  a  conviction  that  in  the  education  of  children 
something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  text-hooks  is  necessary. 
Rature  is  a  wonderful  worker,  and  no  one  can  watch  her  and  learn 
of  her  ways  without  realizing  that  she  has  much  to  teach  that  can 
not  he  found  in  hooks.  The  time  Avas  when  it  was  thought  that  all 
education  came  through  the  study  of  books,  but  now  it  is  almost 
universally  recognized  that  one  may  know  a  great  deal  of  books  and 
yet  have  missed  some  of  the  best  things  in  education.  Too  many 
people  go  through  the  monotony  of  their  daily  occupations  without 
seeing  the  beauty  that  not  only  brings  cheer  hut  gives  wisdom. 
Such  persons  do  not  know  how  to  aid  nature  in  keeping  the  world 
beautiful,  hut  often  retard  her  by  doing  injury  to  trees^  plants  and 
shrubs.  They  are  unconscious  of  the  power  that  lies  in  a  lovely 
flower,  a  stately  tree,  or  a  graceful  vine,  to  influence  life  and  mold 
character. 
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(1)  Opposition  to  encroachment  of  slavery. 

c.  Early  history. 

(1)  Origin. 

(2)  Election  of  1856. 

d.  Tendency  toward  paternalism. 

e.  Increased  trust  in  the  people. 

II.  Relation  of  the  States  to  the  Nation.  \ 

1.  Our  twofold  allegiance. 

2.  Union  of  the  States  without  a  precedent. 

3.  The  simile  of  IMr.  Bryce. 

4.  Origin  of  the  States  and  of  the  Union. 

a.  Are  the  States  older  than  the  Union? 

(1)  Individuality  as  colonies. 

b.  Weakness  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

5.  The  three  kinds  of  government. 

a.  The  Consolidated— an  organism. 

b.  Federal  Government — a  union  of  organisms. 

c.  Confederate  Government— temporary  union. 

6.  The  Union  a  compromise  between  a  consolidated  and  a  confed¬ 

erated  government. 

a.  National  and  State  laws. 

b.  National  and  State  authority. 

(1)  National  authority  delegated  by  the  Constitution. 

(2)  State  authority  plenary,  except  what  has  been  dele¬ 

gated. 

7.  Advantages  of  the  Federal  System. 

a.  Distribution  and  balance  of  power. 

(1)  Induces  better  local  laws. 

(2)  Simplifles  the  work  of  Congress,  President,  and  Fed¬ 

eral  Courts. 

8.  States’  Eights. 

a.  A  safeguard  against  absolute  monarchy. 

b.  Not  to  be  confused  with  State  Sovereignty. 
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Arbor  Day  has  come  again  to  remind  us  that  we  can  do  much  to 
tke  the  scenes  about  us  more  attractive.  If  we  all  make  an  e  - 
•t  to  place  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  into  the  school  grormds,  it  wi 
only  a  few  years  until  some  of  the  yards  which  are  now  deso- 
•e  will  he  transformed  into  places  which  all  will  admire  When 
;  have  done  our  part,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  begin  to 
read  themselves,  even  a  very  little,  the  birds  will  come,  and  when 
ey  are  sure  that  they  can  stay  with  safety,  nests  wil  be  built,  in 
least  one  school  yard  in  the  United  States  sqmrrels  play  on  the 
me  giwnd  with  the  children  with  no  fear  of  harm.  It  is  hoped 
Lat  you  will  take  an  interest  in  the  planting  of  trees,  and  that  you 
ill  then  try  to  encourage  the  birds  to  build  their  nests  near  e 
dioolhouse.  This  leads  us  to  the  discussion  of  the  bird-day  feature 

f  the  program. 


BIRD  DAY. 

Year  by  year  it  has  been  observed  that  our  native  birds  are  grow- 
Lo-  fewer  The  well-known  birds  about  our  homes,  our  farms  and 
ar  schoolhouses  are  disappearing.  We  miss  their  movements  and 
leir  songs.  They  live  largely  upon  insects  and,  as  the  birds  be^me 
iss  numerous,  the  insects  increase  and  prey  to  a  greater  e^en 
pon  grains,  plants  and  fruits.  Birds  are  the  greatest  friends  of  the 
armer  and  fruit  grower.  They  are  a  source  of  pleasure  and  gi.m 
ji  added  interest  in  life  to  all  who  in  any  degree  look  upon  the 

hings  about  them.. 


THE  AUDOBON  SOCIETY. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  native  birds,  there  has  been 
rganized  a  society  called  the  Audubon  Society.  It  is  named  in 
onor  of  John  J.  Audubon,  the  first  great  student  of 
ards.  Organizations  have  been  effected  in  many  States.  Bot  o 
.nd  young  are  taking  part  in  this  desirable  work.  In  Indiana  a 
Itate  Society  has  been  formed;  local  societies  are  being  orgamzed, 
ind  there  is  provision  for  young  people  either  to  organize  junior 
societies  or  to  become  members  of  the  State  Society.  Young  folks 
3an  do  much  both  in  school  aaid  out  to  discourage  crue  ty  and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs.  They  readily 
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take  to  nature  study,  and  birds  form  one  of  its  most  attractive  su' 
jects.  Tbeir  coming  and  going,  changes  of  plumage,  mating,  nes 
ing  and  feeding  habits  and  attractive  song-s  make  them  faseinatin 
to  those  who  by  a  little  encouragement  are  so  directed  that  the 
come  to  know  them. 

^  There  have  been  found  in  Indiana  about  320  different  kinds  o 
birds.  Some  of  them  have  disappeared.  Of  others  but  few  ar 
left  as  a  reminder  of  their  former  numbers.  All  kinds  are  deereaj 
ing  in  numbers.  The  causes  of  this  may  be  easily  learned,  and  eau 
can  do  something  to  protect  the  birds  we  have  and  to  prevent  th 
destruction  of  their  homes  and  their  eggs. 

In  many  schools,  as  the  pupils  come  to  know  the  birds  abou 
them,  they  have  become  ardent  champions  of  the  little  songsters 
The  cruel  boy  who  would  pelt  them  with  stones  or  rob  their  nesti 
has  been  compelled  to  desist.  At  no  place,  perhaps,  have  the  bird: 
more  ardent  friends  or  are  their  nests  more  carefully  guarded  thai 
at  the  Reform  School  for  Boys  at  Plainfield.  There  are  over  60C 
boys  sent  there  to  be  made  better  who  have  made  friends  with  the 
birds  and  insist  they  shall  be  thoroughly  protected. 

The  effects  of  the  work  of  this  great  Audubon  Society  may  be 
seen  in  the  lessening  of  the  numbers  of  birds  and  feathers  that  are 
worn  upon  women’s  hats.  To  obtain  these  articles  of  decoration  it 
is  necessary  to  kill  great  numbers  of  birds.  Many  of  these  were 
killed  and  their  young  left  to  starve.  Birds  have  been  slaughtered 
in  our  o^vn  State  for  this  purpose.  As  Avomen  are  coming  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  wearing  of  birds  and  feathers  means  the  inhuman 
slaughter  of  innocent  lives,  their  feelings  are  turned  against  such 
decorations;  they  are  using  instead  the  feathers  of  domestic  fowls 
and  of  ostriches,  thus  avoiding  such  cruelty.  The  efforts  of  young 
people  will  do  much  to  stop  the  killing  of  beneficial  birds  and  to 
prevent  that  fashion’s  reappearing. 

Many  teachers  are  interesting  their  pupils  in  birds.  They  soon 
learn  to  distinguish  a  number  of  the  common  kinds  about  them; 
to  describe  their  appearance,  to  tell  of  their  haunts,  to  know  their 
songs,  their  foods,  their  bird  companions  and  many  other  things 
that  are  not  told  in  books;  they  are  led  to  acquire  original  knowl¬ 
edge;  they  are  discoverers  in  what  is  to  them  and  to  most  persons 
around  them  an  unknovm  field;  they  learn  to  i;se  their  eyes  and 
ears,  to  remember  what  they  have  learned,  and  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  tell  it  properly. 
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It  is  desired  that  teachers  and  pupils  co-operate  in  this  com- 
indahle  work  of  bird  protection.  In  all  such  efforts  good  is  being 
ne,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future. 

That  the  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  program  may  greatly  add  to  your 
of  trees  and  birds  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  friend, 

rHAIIK  L.  JONES, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


AEBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY. 


GOVERNOR’S  PROCLAMATION. 

Governor  Mount  issued  the  following  proclamation,  setting  aside 
riday,  October  26,  as  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  in  Indiana: 

[From  last  year’s  Program.] 

“To  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  Indiana,  especially,  the  rapid  disap- 
earance  of  our  native  forests  is  painfully  apparent;  indeed,  there 
ow  remains  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  vast  expanse  of 
hickly  wooded  hills,  valleys  and  plateaus— God’s  first  tempos 
hat  originally  adorned  this  favored  land  of  ours.  The  majes  ic 
,ak,  the  stately  walnut,  the  richly  crowned  elm  and  other  yarmb®® 
if  native  trees  have  succumbed  to  the  woodman’s  ax,  and  wi  em 
las  gone  the  embracing  vines  that  added  so  much  to  the  picturesque 
aeauty  of  the  primitive  forests.  Much  of  this  destruction  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  ideal  civilization;  much  of  it 
was  wanton.  Mobile  lamenting  these  conditions,  our  people  shoii 
not  hesitate  or  delay  in  supplying  a  remedy— a  substitute  to 
whatever  extent  that  is  practicable  and  possible.  This  may  be 
accomplished  in  some  measure  by  the  general  observance  o  a 
least  one  day  of  each  year  set  apart  for  the  planting  of  trees,  shru  s 

Mt  is  meet  and  proper  that  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by  the 
pupils  in  our  universities,  colleges  and  common  schools.  It  will 
constitute  an  important  step  in  good  citizenship  an  o  3ec  esson 
in  the  responsibilities  that  must  come  with  maturer  life  No  mon¬ 
ument  is  more  imposing  than  a  stately  tree,  and^  e  w  o  ^  ^ 
may  watch  its  development  as  a  thing  of  life  with  which  is  asso¬ 
ciated  a  volume  of  precious  memories. 

“Therefore,  conformably  with  a  praiseworthy  enstom.  I  hereby 
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designate  Friday,  October  26,  1900,  as  Arbor  and  Bird  Day,  ar 
hereby  invoke  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  citizens,  especial] 
those  Avho  are  identified  with  the  educational  institutions  of  tL 
State,  for  the  dedication  of  the  day  aforesaid  to  the  planting  c 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  and  for  taking  such  action  as  may  1: 
deemed  most  practicable  for  the  protection  and  fostering  of  on 
native  birds.” 

•Done  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  this  twentiet 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  one  thousand  nine  hundred;  of  the  Ind( 
pendence  of  the  United  States,  the  124th,  and  of  the  State  the  84tl 

By  the  Governor:  JAklES  A.  MOTHSTT. 
UNIOFT  B.  HUUT, 

Secretary  of  State. 


SUGGESTIVE  PROGEAM. 

1.  Song. 

2.  Address  by  teacher  or  patron. 

8.  Reading  of  the  Governor’s  Proclamation. 

4.  Song. 

5.  Reading  of  Superintendent’s  Letter. 

6.  Recitation  or  reading. 

7.  Recitation  or  reading. 

8.  Recitation  or  reading. 

9.  Song. 

10.  Recitation  or  reading. 

11.  Recitation  or  reading. 

12.  Recitation  or  reading. 

13.  Reading— “The  Pledge.”  Secure  signatures. 

14.  Planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

15.  Song. 

Note.— It  is  suggested  that  in  the  opening  address  attention  be  calle( 
to  the  object, of  Ai’bor  and  Bird  Day. 

The  recitations  should  be  equally  divided  betvreen  subjects  bearing  oi 
Trees  and  Birds.  A  few  poems  and  selections  follow  which  are  suggestive 
only. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ARBOR  DAY. 


The  first  suggestion  respecting  the  annual  planting  of  trees  by  childrei 
is  attributed  to  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Boarc 
of  Education,  who  made  the  suggestion  in  his  report  in  1865.  In  1876  hf 
offered  prizes  to  the  children  of  Connecticut  to  stimulate  Centennial  tree 
planting. 

The  setting  apart  of  an  annual  day  for  that  purpose  by  the  State 
authority  originated  with  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  induced  the  then  Governor  of  Nebraska  to  issue  a  proclamation 
appointing  a  day  for  the  planting  of  trees  throughout  the  State.  In  1872 
the  day  was  made  a  legal  holiday,  in  which  provision  was  made  for 
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warding  premiums  to  those  ^  Day  ^r^'^^are  noJ\n  a 

t  is  calculated  that  more  than  SOO.OOO.OW  Arhor 

hriving  condition  m  Nebras 'a  ^  •  planted.  Kansas 

,, served  in  1876,  when  a  1-n  aM  a  ^alf^t.ee^jere^p^^ 

ollowed  "™ay  law  in  1881  and  Ohio  in  1882.  Since  then 

Michigan  and  encouraged  by  the  civil  authorities 

^rbor  Day  has  The  first  Arbor  Day  in  Indiana  was 

)f  more  than  ^  generally  observed  until  October 

mid  in  April,  but  the  y 

10,  1896,  since  which  time  it  nas 

October.— Selected. 


dikeotions  fob  pbotecting  trees 


TO  MAK-E  A  TBEE  BOX. 
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Prepare  two  hardwood  stakes,  3  feet  long;  drive  them  at  an  angle 
into  the  ground  at  base  of  box,  and  nail  them  securely  to  the  box  to 
anchor  it  firmly. 

If  these  are  not  convenient,  four  stakes,  8  feet  long,  may  be  driven 
about  the  tree;  nail  strips  across  the  top  to  hold  the  stakes  in  position, 
then  wrap  with  barbed  wire,  as  in  cut. 


Some  Good  Trees  for  School  Grounds. 

By  J.  P.  Brown,  Connersville. 

Were  I  to  counsel,  as  a  landscape  gardener,  how  to  arrange  and  plant 
a  tract  of  considerable  magnitude,  my  advice  would  be  very  different 
from  what  I  shall  here  suggest  for  the  limited  area  of  a  school  lot. 

The  forbidding  appearance  of  many  school  grounds  has  much  to  do 
with  making  children  careless  of  their  suiToundings,  and  this  habit  does 
not  cease  with  childhood  or  school  days. 

The  love  of  flowers,  admiration  of  trees  and  interest  in  forests  should 
be  inculcated  not  by  a  spasmodic  effort  on  Arbor  Day,  with  a  sentimental 
effusion,  meaningless  and  soon  forgot,  but  by  frequent  reference  to  trees, 
with  lessons  as  to  their  value  and  character. 

Cei'tainly  Arbor  Day  should  be  observed  and  plenty  of  trees  planted; 
yet  upon  every  day  they  should  be  protected  and  their  habits  studied. 

Ample  play  grounds  are  indispensable,  and  grounds  should  be  designed 
with  a  special  view  to  shade  and  recreation.  Trees  should  be  planted  in 
straight  lines  thirty  feet  apart,  and  a  pi’otectio.n  with  stakes  or  boxes 
should  be  provided.  Children,  during  excited  play,  are  liable  to  injure, 
maybe  destroy  them;  the  hot  sun  will  blister  the  exposed  trunks  and  borers 
secure  a  lodgment,  unless  some  protection  is  given. 

Flowers  and  shrubs  should  be  placed  in  borders  hard  by  the  school 
house  and  near  the  fences,  where  they  will  be  less  liable  to  injury. 

There  is  no  region  in  temperate  zones  more  favored  by  nature  than 
was  the  State  of  Indiana,  with  her  wealth  of  forest  vegetation,  tempera¬ 
ture,  soil  and  rainfall  combined,  to  promote  the  greatest  variety  of  useful 
plants.  More  than  100  varieties  of  ti-ees  were  indigenous  to  our  State, 
while  twice  as  many  have  been  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  successfully  cultivated,  besides  the  thousands  of  shrubs  and  plants 
which  abound  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes,  and  it  should  be  an  easy  matter 
to  select  a  dozen  trees  suited  to  auy  location. 

What  are  the  requirements  of  a  tree? 

1.  It  should  be  useful  for  some  demand  of  the  manufacturer,  as  yellow 
poplar. 

2  It  may  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  some  special  feature  of  useful¬ 
ness,  as  the  hickory— elastic,  flexible  and  dense;  oak,  the  symbol  for 
strength;  ash,  combining  strength  with  lightness;  white  pine,  capable  of 
being  wrought  with  facility  in  carpentry;  catalpa,  having  great  durability; 
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r^riTs— 

r.=‘r.":.s;s  si-rrs;=.,, ... 

^scntial  leaulslte.  The  swamp  maples,  poplars  and  calalpa  are  o  q 

■‘“’t  Triaom  trom  disease  and  attacks  of  Insects.  The  gingUo.  hack- 

iPi-rv  and  sweet  gum  are  remarkably  free  from  botk.  ,  ,, 

5  AWlity  to  withstand  drought.  The  two  Kussians,  olive  and  mul- 

hpvrv  and  the  catalpa  resist  the  effects  of  dry  locations.  .  ,  ^ 

6^’  Adaptability.  Suited  to  many  soils,  as  the  walnut,  catalpa,  gmg 

“T  Beauty  of  flowers.  Magnolia,  locust,  tulip,  catalpa,  dogwood  and 

“"7  'Densfty  of  shade.  Elms,  maples,  chestnut,  abele,  cypress,  linden, 

“r  ri-;  :s;e^  pinc-rs  “Sko":. 

9°°OmImratal  foliage.  Brergreens,  cypress,  weeping  birch,  larch, 

"‘°l‘potthoTe“ShoL' never  be  ntlllsed  in  tree  planting.  Make  the  holes 
broad  rather  than  deep,  and  If  the  soil  Is  not  sn.table,  dring  good  earth 
to  fill  it  Obtain  well-rooted  trees,  preferably  nursery  grown.  A  f 
stumpy  roots  Ly  be  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  but  will  not  secui^  a  vig¬ 
orous  healthy  growth,  and  while  new  roots  are  being  formed  the 
is  staiwing,  and  borers  soon  take  possession.  These  pests  seldom 
tree  unless  its  vitality  has  been  impaired  by  disease.  J’ 

tree  sends  its  roots  far  away  from  the  trunk  in  eveiy  direction  in  searc 
of  food  and  moisture.  The  working  fibrous  roots  are 
sacrificed  upon  removal  of  the  tree.  Nursery-grown  r  . 

been  transplanted,  however,  are  supplied  with  these  small  roots  i  - 

Tac^lss  It  is,  Iherefore,  better  to  buy  well-rooted  trees  rather  than  dig 

'"""'Everrbrwhich  puts  forth  in  a  newly  transplanted  tree  requires  a 
largVprIportion  of  sap.  If  many  are  left  to  expand  the  dram  upon  the 

tree  will  be  greater  than  the  roots  can  supply  and  a  ^  ^ 

result  Hence  it  is  best  to  cut  back  the  top  to  correspond  with  the  roots. 
I  recently  recommended  the  following  list  for  Arbor  Day  planting. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

II. 


Hackberry. 
Silver  Maple. 
Yellow  Poplar. 
Sycamore. 

Ash. 


12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


Scarlet  Oak. 

White  Pine. 
Russian  Mulberry. 
Linden. 

Honey  Locust. 


Scarlet  Maple. 

Gingko. 

White  Elm. 

Larch. 

Sweet  Gum. 

Catalpa. 

The  first  thing  in  importance  is  shade;  ornamentation  follows  natu- 

^^^The  gingko,  from  Japan,  is  one  of  our  finest  trees  for  shade,  beauty  of 
^oliage,  freedom  from  insects  and  disease,  and  seldom  requires  pruning. 
The  sweet  gum  can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  as  it  possesses  almost  every 

good  and  desirable  quality. 
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The  hackberry  supplies  a  much-needed  food  for  native  birds,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  superior  quality  as  a  shade  tree,  and  is  remarkably  free  from 
insects. 

The  scarlet  maple  forms  a  round  head,  requires  less  pruning  "han 
silver  maple,  its  branches  are  less  liable  to  injury  in  storms,  while  th^ 
autumn  foliage  is  superb. 

The  larch  has  a  foliage  which  is  grand,  the  tree  is  healthy,  grow* 
quickly  and  naturally  forms  a  handsome  ti-ee. 

The  yellow  poplar,  although  not  a  poplar  at  all,  but  a  liriodendron, .  or, 
tulip  tree,  is  one  of  our  handsomest  trees  for  shade  and  should  by  no"^ 
means  be  overlooked.  | 

Trees  which  would  be  considered  magnificent  specimens  on  a  lawn 
would  be  out  of  place  on  school  grounds,  while  those  trimmed  up  as 
becomes  necessary  here  and  on  streets  would  be  undesirable  about  a 
mansion. 


The  following  selections  are  suggested  as  suitable  for  the  Arbor  Day 
part  of  program: 


“Take  Yer  Choice  of  Seasons.” 

By  Will  W.  Pfrimmer,  Kentland,  Ind. 

Ye  may  take  yer  choice  o’  seasons: 

Ye  may  talk  o’  harvest  time. 

When  the  sickle’s  clack  and  clatter 
Sings  a  pleasin’,  busy  rhyme. 

An’  the  hummin’  o’  the  thrasher 
Adds  an  alto  to  the  strain. 

An’  the  farmers  laugh  for  gladness 
At  the  yield  o’  golden  grain. 

Ye  can  talk  o’  summer  sunsets, 

An’  the  moonlight,  an’  the  dew, 

An’  the  fields  o’  scented  clover 
When  the  mowin’s  n’arly  through. 
Still,  it’s  natur’s  business  hours, 

An’  she  hain’t  no  time  fer  play; 

Not  enough  of  it  to  squander 
Fer  to  make  a  holiday. 

Ye  may  brag  about  October, 

With  its  glimmer  an’  its  haze. 

When  the  nights  are  lappin’  over 
On  to  both  ends  o’  the  days; 

An’  the  birds  hev  packed  their  baggage. 
An’  the  most  of  them  hev  struck 
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Out  to  find  a  fore’n  country, 

An’  the  world  is  out  o’  luck: 

An’  all  natur’  seems  a-mopin’,— 

Out  o’  kelter  like,  and  sad 
Most  like  onest  I  knowed  a  feller 
With  the  janders  mighty  bad. 

An’  I  don’t  go  much  on  winter. 

With  its  snow,  an’  sleet,  an’  slush; 
When  the  woods  is  all  a-sleepin’ 

In  a  sort  o’  graveyard  hush; 

Not  a  smile  or  song  ter  greet  ye. 

Not  a  single  gleam  er  glow. 

An’  not,  anywher’,  a  green  thing, 

But— yerself,  an’  mistletoe. 

Ye  may  sing  yer  song  o’  summer, 

Er  o’  winter,  er  o’  fall, 

But  the  season  I  am  bettin’  on 
Is  the  one  that  beats  ’em  all. 

It’s  the  jolly  days  o’  springtime 
When  ever’thin’  is  growin’; 
Medder-larks  a-tunin’  up 
An’  praiiy  roosters  erowin’, 

Pluvers  skimmin’  ’cross  the  plow-land. 
Kill-deers  flickerin’  ’round  the  sl’ugh. 

These  here  little  piper-snipes,  they’re 
Sort  o’  bobbin’  ’round  there,  too; 

An’  the  cat-bird  an’  the  robin 
Give  a  daily  concert,  free, 

While  the  red-head  drums  an  encore 
Frum  the  old  dead  apple-tree; 
Pee-wees  callin’  frum  the  gatepost. 
Quails  a-whistlin’  in  the  wheat, 

Purt’  nigh  ever’thin’  is  singin’, 

Er  is  laughin’,  that  ye  meet. 

An’  them  fuzz-buds  on  the  willers. 

An’  the  dogwoods,  bloomin’  white, 

An’  the  red-buds,  an’  the  hawbloom. 
Make  a  mighty  purty  sight. 

An’  the  leaves,  so  small,  their  shadders 
Looks  like  freckles  on  the  ground. 

An’  the  sunshine  sneakin’  through  ’em 
Seems  ter  be  a-huntln’  ’round 
Jest  ter  get  ter  kiss  the  daisies; 

While  the  breezes,  whisperin’  by. 

Up  among  the  noddin’  tree-tops. 

Is  a-tellin’,  on  the  sly. 
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An’  the  sky,  away  up  yander, 

Somehow  seems  a  deeper  blue, 

As  if  some  fust-class  good  painter 
Had  been  paintin’  it,  anew. 

An’  the  clouds  that  float  across  it. 

White  as  swan  upon  a  stream. 

Kind  o’  seem,  to  fade  an’  scatter 
Like  the  framework  of  a  dream. 

Like  ter  git  out  on  the  south  slope 
In  the  blue-grass,  soft  an’  green. 

Where  the  little  Johnnie-jump-ups 
Is  a-growin’  in  between;  \ 

Where  the  dandelions  blossom. 

An’  the  love-in  tangles  creep 
By  the  brook  that  keeps  a  laughin’ 

Like  a  baby  in  its  sleep. 

Like  ter  jest  lay  down  an’  listen 
Ter  the  jimbled,  joyful  rhyme, 

Till  y’  think  that  natur’  kep’  a  school 
An’  that  this  uz  recess-time. 


Arbor  Day  March. 

By  Ellen  Beauchamp. 

(Air — Marching  Through  Georgia.) 

Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day 
With  march,  and  song,  and  cheer. 

For  the  season  comes  to  us 
But  once  in  every  year; 

x  Should  we  not  remember  it 

And  make  the  mem’ry  dear. 

Memories  sweet  for  tiiis  May  day? 

CHOEUS. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  The  Arbor  Day  is  here. 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  It  gladdens  every  year; 

^  So  we  plant  a  young  tree  on  blithesome  Arbor  Day, 

While  we  are  singing  for  gladness. 

Flow’rs  are  blooming  all  around. 

Are  blooming  on  this  day; 

And  the  trees  with  verdure  clad. 

Welcome  the  month  of  May, 

Making  earth  a  garden  fair 
To  hail  the  Arbor  Day, 

Clothing  all  nature  with  gladness. 
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Artoor  Day  Anthem. 

(Tune — America.) 

Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees! 

Fanned  by  each  fragrant  breeze. 

Lovely  they  stand! 

The  song  birds  o’er  them^  thrill, 

They  shade  each  tinkling  rill, 

They  crown  each  swelling  hill. 

Lowly  or  grand. 

Plant  them  by  stream  or  way. 

Plant  where  the  children  play 
And  toilers  rest; 

In  every  verdant  vale. 

On  every  sunny  swale, 

Whether  to  grow  or  fail, 

God  knoweth  best.  | 

Select  the  strong,  the  fair. 

Plant  them  with  earnest  care — 

No  toil  is  vain. 

Plant  in  a  fitter  place, 

Where  like  a  lovely  face. 

Set  in  some  sweeter  grace. 

Change  may  prove  gain. 

God  will  his  blessing  send— 

All  things  on  him  depend. 

His  loving  care 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower 
Like  ivy  to  its  tower. 

His  presence  and  his  power 
Are  everywhere. 

—Dr.  S.  F.  Smith,  author  of  America. 


Naming  the  Apple  Seeds. 

AT  PLAYTIME. 

By  Benj.  S.  Parker. 

Mary  ate  a  winter  apple 
With  that  awkward  Jim; 

“One  I  love  and  two  I  love, 

“And  three,”  she  glanced  at  him; 
Jimmy,  blushing  like  a  red  rose. 
Turned  his  head  away. 

“Three,”  continued  winsome  Mary, 
“Three  I  love,  they  say.” 
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Little  lass,  that  named  the  apple, 

Let  the  secret  out; - 
“Name  is  Jim!”  the  miuxie  shouted 
Solving  thus  the  doubt. 

But,  if  Mary  heard  or  heeded. 

Nothing  she  denied. 

Counting  out  the  seeds  to  Jamie 
Blushing  at  her  side. 

Then  th’  simpering  big  girls  giggled 
As  they  stood  apart; 

“Four  I,” — and  Jim  almost  fainted; 

“Love  with  all  my  heart.” 

Thus  went  on  that  teasing  Mary 
In  her  lightsome  way. 

And  her  dapper  beaux  re-echoed 
“Five  I  cast  away!” 

“Six,  he  loves!”  “ha!  ha!”  they  cackled, 
“Seven”— and  will  she  dare 
Say  she  loves  that  awkward  fellow 
With  the  sandy  hair? 

“Seven  she  loves!”  “but  who?”  cried  one  beau- 
Mary  did  not  tarry; 

“Eight  they  both  love,”  and  the  last  seed 
Counted  “twelve,  they’ll  marry.” 

Much  the  giggling  girls  were  puzzled 
And  the  beaux  perplext, 

While  Jim  wondered  at  his  grammar 
What  was  coming  next? 

*  -H  *  *  * 

Jamie!  Jamie!  what  was  coming? 

Now  thou’rt  old  and  gray. 

Yet  sly  Mary  whispers  softly 
“Three  I  love,  they  say.”  r 


The  Little-Red- Apple  Tree. 

By  James  Whitcomb  Kiley. 

The  Little-red-apple  Tree!— 

O  the  Little-red-apple  Tree! 

When  I  was  the  little-est  bit  of  a  boy 
And  you  were  a  boy  with  me! 

The  bluebird’s  flight  from  the  topmost  boughs, 
And  the  boys  up  there — so  high 
That  we  rocked  over  the  roof  of  the  house 
And  whooped  as  the  winds  went  by! 
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Ho!  The  Little-red-apple  Tree! 

With  the  gar-den-beds  below, 

And  the  old  grape-arbor  so  welcomely 
Hiding  the  rake  and  hoe; 

Hiding,  too,  as  the  sun  dripped  through 
In  spatters  of  wasted  gold, 

Frank  and  Amy  away  from  you 
And  me  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  Little-red-apple  Tree! — 

In  the  edge  of  the  garden-spot. 

Where  the  apples  fell  so  lavishly 
Into  the  neighbor’s  lot;— 

So  do  I  think  of  you. 

Brother  of  mine,  as  the  tree,— 

Giving  the  ripest  wealth  of  your  love 
To  the  world  as  well  as  me. 

The  Little-red-apple  Tree! 

Sweet  as  its  juiciest  fruit 
Spanged  oh  the  palate  spicely, 

And  rolled  o’er  the  tongue  to  boot, 

Is  the  memory  still  and  the  joy 
Of  the  Little-red-apple  Tree, 

When  I  was  the  little-est  bit  of  a  boy 
And  you  were  a  boy  with  me! 


An  Autumn  Leaf. 

By  Benj.  S.  Parker,  New  Castle. 

Dipt  in  the  fountain  of  the  sunshine. 

And  fresh  from  the  bath  arisen, 

A  scarlet  leaf  from  a  climbing  vine 
Falls  into  an  old  man’s  prison. 

And  his  faint  heart  feels  a  sudden  thrill. 

And  a  strange  surprise  of  joy. 

For  he  thinks  of  the  scarlet  oaks  on  the  hill. 
And  himself  a  little  boy. 

The  leaf,  with  the  sunshine  in  its  heart, 
Down  fluttering  seems  to  say, 

“I  am  of  thy  better  life  a  part, 

A  part  of  thy  fair,  young  day. 

I’m  ripened  in  sun  and  rain  and  frost. 

And  whatever  is  fair  in  me, 

I  bring  to  thee  from  a  day  long  lost 
For  a  day  that  is  to  be.” 
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Withered  by  storm  and  blight  and  pain, 
And  weakness  that  men  call  sin, 

The  life  that  shall  never  be  whole  again 
Is  touched  to  the  sweet  within 
By  a  gentler  pressure  than  that  of  griefj 
Or  the  thought  of  prison  and  hate. 

And  the  old  man  lifts  to  his  lips  the  leaf, 
And  whispers,  “’Tis  not  too  late.” 


October’s  Bright  Blue  Weather. 

By  Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 

[For  Children .] 

Sun  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 

And  flowers  of  June  together. 

Ye  can  not  rival  for  one  hour 
October’s  bright  blue  weather. 

When  loud  the  bumble  bee  makes  haste, 
Belated,  thriftless  vagrant. 

And  goldenrod  is  dying  fast. 

And  lanes  with  grapes  are  fragrant. 

When  gentians  roll  their  fringes  tight 
To  save  them  for  the  morning, 

And  chestnuts  fall  from  satin  burrs 
Without  a  sound  of  warning. 

When  on  the  ground  red  apples  lie 
In  piles  like  jewels  -shining. 

And  redder  still  on  old  stone  walls 
Are  leaves  of  woodbine  twining. 

When  all  the  lovely  wayside  things 
Their  white-winged  seeds  are  sowing. 
And  in  the  flelds  still  green  and  fair. 

Late  aftermaths  are  growing. 

When  springs  run  low,  and  on  the  brooks. 
In  idle  golden  freighting, 

Bright  leaves  sink  noiseless  in  the  hush 
Of  woods,  for  winter  waiting. 

O  sun  and  skies  and  flowers  of  June, 
Count  all  your  boast  together, 

Love  loveth  best  of  all  the  year 
October’s  bright  blue  weather. 
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September. 

By  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

[For  Children. 1 

The  goldenrod  is  yellow; 

The  corn  is  turning  brown;  s 

The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down.  \ 

V 

The  gentian’s  bluest  fringes 
Ai’e  curling  in  the  sun; 

In  dusty  pods  the  milkweed  \ 

Its  hidden  silk  has  spun. 

The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest 
In  every  meadow  nook; 

The  asters  by  the  brookside 

'  Make  asters  in  the  brook.  ^ 

From  dewy  lanes  at  morning 
The  grapes’  sweet  odors  rise; 

At  noon  the  roads  all  flutter 
With  yellow  butterflies. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 
September  days  are  here,  ' 

V  With  summer’s  best  of  weather, 

And  autumn’s  best  of  cheer. 


An  Extract  from  “Arbor  Day.” 

By  John  Gilmore  Chafee,  Greencastle. 

O,  let  US  plant  a  tree!  each  one  a  tree. 

Whose  spreading  roots  shall  pierce  the  mellow  mold. 
Whose  buds  shall  odorize  the  vernal  air. 

Whose  trembling  leaves  shall  fan  the  summer  breeze; 
A  tree,  beneath  whose  cooling  shade  at  noon. 

When  the  wide  air  doth  flame  with  sultry  heat — 

The  weary  pilgrim  may  sit  down  and  rest; 

A  tree,  where  insects  may  disport  at  noon. 

Or  shelter  from  the  night,  or  beating  storm — 

Where  birds  may  come  to  build  their  nests  and  sing, 

And  dulcet  winds  may  play  at  harmonies 

That  to  the  meditative  mind  do  breathe 

A  sweeter  music  than  the  viol  strains 

That  time  the  dancer’s  gay  and  flying  feet— 

Music  sweeter  than  aught  save  that  that  drips 
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From  the  soft  melody  of  flowing  brooks. 

O,  let  us  plant  a  tree,  each  one  a  tree, 

For  fruitage  or  delight,  for  human  need 
Provisional,  or  to  adorn  the  scene 
And  make  the  world  more  bright  and  beautiful 
A  tree  where  light  and  shade  swift  interchange 
’Mid  ceaseless  motion  of  the  swaying  green, 

A  tree  whose  image  shall  impress  itself 

In  many  happy  minds,  a  memory 

Of  joy  when  life  grows  weary  in  the  way. 

For  thoughts  of  purity  and  beauty  rest 
The  mind,  as  tree  shades  rest  the  weary  form. 
O,  why  not  plant  a  tree,  to  live  and  grow 
When  planting  hands  shall  crumble  into  dust? 

A  clumsy  hand  may  plant  a  graceful  tree, 

And  thus  add  grace  and  beauty  to  the  world. 
Cover  the  scion’s  roots  with  mellow  mold. 

And  nature’s  hand  will  nurture  up  the  tree 

Lifting  its  royal  coronal  on  high 

And  widely  spreading  forth  its  bannered  boughs. 

Of  all  the  lovely  forms  that  nature  rears 

The  world  has  nothing  lovelier  than  trees. 

Behold  them  rise  so  airly  and  fair; 

What  grace  of  motion  in  their  waving  boughs; 
They  break  the  dull  monotony  of  plains. 

And  fringe  and  ornament  the  rugged  hills. 

And  dress  in  Eden  beauty  the  sweet  vales. 

And  border  gracefully  the  flowing  streams 
Till  the  whole  landscape  glows  in  coloring 
Soft  and  warm  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  brain 
A  picture  beautiful,  and  to  the  soul 
Much  more — a  charming  symbol  typical 
Of  something  yet  unseen,  invisible. 

Yet  all  immortal  in  the  life  beyond. 


The  Blossoms  on  the  Trees. 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Blossoms  crimson,  white  or  blue, 
Purple,  pink,  and  every  hue, 

From  sunny  skies  to  tintings  drowned 
In  dusky  drops  of  dew, 

I  praise  you  all,  wherever  found. 

And  love  you  through  and  through¬ 
put,  Blossoms  on  the  Trees, 

With  your  breath  upon  the  breeze. 
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There’s  nothing  all  the  world  around 
That’s  half  as  sweet  as  j^ou! 

Could  the  rhymer  only  wring 
All  the  sweetness  to  the  lees 
Of  all  the  kisses  clustering 
In  juicy  Used-to-he’s, 

To  dip  his  rhymes  therein  and  sing 
The  blossoms  on  the  trees — 

“O,  Blossoms  on  the  Trees,” 

He  would  twitter,  trill  and  coo, 
“However  sweet,  such  songs  as  these 
Are  not  as  sweet,  as  you; 

For  you  are  blooming  melodies 
The  eyes  may  listen  to!” 


The  Bose. 

By  Isaac  Watts. 

How  fair  is  the  rose!  that  beautiful  flower. 

The  glory  of  April  and  May; 

But  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour. 
And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast. 
Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  fleld; 

When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colors  lost. 
Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield! 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men. 

Though  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose; 

But  all  our  fond  care  to  preserve  them  is  vain. 

Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  I’ll  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beauty. 
Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade; 

But  gain  a  good  name  by  well  doing  my  duty; 

This  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  I’m  dead. 


A  Laughing  Chorus. 

By  Emerson. 

Oh  such  a  commotion  under  the  ground 
When  March  called,  “Ho,  there!  ho!” 
Such  spreading  of  rootlets  far  and  wide. 
Such  whispering  to  and  fro 
And  “Are  you  ready?”  the  Snowdrop  asked, 
“  ’Tis  time  to  start,  you  know.” 
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“Almost,  my  dear,”  the  Scilla  replied 
“I’ll  follow  as  soon  as  you  go.” 

Then  “Ha!  ha!  ha!”  a  chorus  came 
Of  laughter  soft  and  low 
From  the  millions  of  flowers  under  the  ground— 

Yes — millions — beginning  to  grow. 

“I’ll  promise  my  blossoms,”  the  Crocus  said, 

“When  I  hear  the  bluebirds  sing,” 

And  straight  thereafter  Narcissus  cried, 

“My  silver  and  gold  I’ll  bring.” 

And  ere  they  are  dulled,”  another  spoke, 

“The  Hyacinth  bells  shall  ring.” 

And  the  violet  only  murmured,  “I’m  here,” 

And  sweet  grew  the  air  of  spring. 

Then  “Ha!  ha!  ha!”  a  chorus  came 
Of  laughter  soft  and  low 
From  the  millions  of  flowers  under  the  ground— 

Y'es— millions— beginning  to  grow. 

Oh,  the  pretty,  brave  things!  through  the  coldest  days 
Imprisoned  in  wall  of  brown. 

They  never  lost  heart  though  the  blast  shrieked  aloud. 

And  the  sleet  and  the  hail  came  down; 

But  patiently  each  wrought  her  beautiful  dress. 

Or  fashioned  her  beautiful  crown, 

^And  now  they  are  coming  to  brighten  the  world. 

Still  shadowed  by  winter’s  frown; 

And  well  may  they  cheerily  laugh,  “Ha!  ha!” 

In  a  chorus  soft  and  low. 

The  millions  of  flowers  hid'  under  the  ground— 

Yes — millions— beginning  to  grow. 


Building  the  Birch  Canoe. 
Longfellow’s  Hiawatha, 


In  studying  this  poem  the  teacher  should  supplement  the  text  wi 
pictures  of  the  different  trees  named  in  the  poem  Also  descriprion  a 
discuss,™  Of  Where  they  are  found  and  of  the  quality  and  use  ^  th, 

als^be  abT  t ^  pictures  of  the  trees,  describe  them,  ai 

also  be  able  to  reproduce  this  portion  of  Hiawatha’s  story  in  simple  pros 


I. 

“Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  Birch  tree! 
Of  your  yellow  bark,  O  Birch  tree! 
Growing  by  the  rushing  river. 

Tall  and  stately  in  the  valley! 
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I  a  light  canoe  will  build  me, 

Build  a  swift  cheemaun  for  sailing, 
That  shall  float  upon  the  river. 

Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  autumn. 

Like  a  yellow  water  lily!” 

With  his  knife  the  tree  he  girdled; 
Just  beneath  the  lowest  branches. 

Just  above  the  roots  he  cut  it. 

Till  the  sap  came  oozing  outward; 
Down  the  trunk,  from  top  to  bottom. 
Sheer  he  cleft  the  bark  asunder. 

With  a  wooden  wedge  he  raised  it. 
Stripped  it  from  the  trunk  unbroken. 


II. 

“Give  me  of  your  boughs,  O  Cedar! 

Of  your  strong  and  pliant  branches. 

My  canoe  to  make  more  steady. 

Make  more  sti’ong  and  firm  beneath  me!” 
Through  the  summit  of  the  Cedar 
Went  a  sound,  a  cry  of  horror. 

Went  a  murmur  of  resistance. 

But  it  whispered,  bending  downward, 

“Take  my  boughs,  O  Hiawatha!” 

Down  he  hewed  the  boughs  of  Cedar, 
Shaped  them  straightway  for  a  framework. 
Like  two  bows  he  formed  and  shaped  them. 
Like  two  bended  bows  together. 

“Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack! 

Of  your  flbrous  roots,  O  Larch  tree! 

My  canoe  to  bind  together. 

So  to  bind  the  ends  together. 

That  the  water  may  not  enter. 

That  the  river  may  not  wet  me! 

And  the  Larch,  with  all  its  fibres. 

Shivered  in  the  air  of  morning. 

Touched  his  forehead  with  its  tassels. 

Said,  with  one  long  sigh  of  sorrow,  - 
“Take  them  all,  O  Hiawatha!” 

Prom  the  earth  he  tore  the  fibres. 

Tore  the  tough  roots  of  the  Larch  tree. 
Closely  sewed  the  bark  together. 

Bound  it  closely  to  the  framework. 


IV. 

“Give  me  of  your  balm,  O  Fir  tree! 
Of  your  balsam  and  your  resin. 

So  to  close  the  seams  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter. 
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That  the  river  may  not  wet  me!” 

And  the  Fir  tree,  tall  and  sombre, 

Sobbed  through  all  its  robes  of  darkness, 
Rattled  like  a  shore  with  pebbles. 
Answered  wailing,  answered  weeping, 
“Take  my  balm,  O  Hiawatha!” 

And  he  took  the  tears  of  balsam. 

Took  the  resin  of  the  Fir  tree. 

Smeared  therewith  each  seam  and  fissure. 
Made  each  crevice  safe  from  water. 


V. 

Thus  the  birch  canoe  was  builded 
In  the  valley  by  the  river. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  forest; 

And  the  forest’s  life  was  in  it. 

All  its  mystery  and  its  magic. 

All  the  lightness  of  the  birch  tree. 
All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar. 

All  the  larch’s  supple  sinews; 

And  it  floated  on  the  river 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  autumn. 

Like  a  yellow  water  lily. 


Plant  Trees  and  Protect  the  Birds. 

By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 

When  we  cut  down  a  tree  without  planting  another  we  make  th 
.  world  poorer.  Trees  are  not  only  things  of  beauty,  but  they  give  us  shade 
fuel  and  wood  for  house-building  and  furnishing.  Besides  these  benefit 
trees  protect  our  rivers  and  water-courses  from  drying  away.  A  treeles' 
land  IS  a  dry,  weary,  unfruitful  country. 

We  may  plant  trees  or  carefully  guard  those  already  grown,  but  we 
can  not  always  pi-otect  them  from  their  insect  enemies.  We  may  spraj 

’'I  bwt  who  can  protect  the  woodlands 

or  check  the  insects  in  grain  or  hay  fields  but  the  birds?  The  birds  that 
Nature  has  decreed  shall  do  this  work  and  has  therefore  banded  into 
guilds  to  patrol  the  earth,  trees  and  sky. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  it  is  necessary  to  ask  protection  for  these 
able  workmen,  but  many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  supply  of  wild  birds 

stiirtf  rtf  ^«^bed  at  wiU,  and 

still  that  they  will  appear  each  spring  from  some  mysterious  place 

Country  children  should  be  wiser  than  this;  do  they  not  all  know  that 
If  setting  hens  are  robbed  there  will  be  no  chickens  in  the  poultry  yard? 
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lerefore  if  birds’  nests  are  robbed,  where  are  the  birds  to  come  from? 
le  fact  is  that  too  few  childi-en  realize  just  what  damage  they  are  doing 
meddling  with  eggs;  they. do  not  seem  to  understand  that 

“The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin’s  nest 
Will  soon  have  beak  and  wings  and  breast 
And  flutter  and  fly  away.” 

They  covet  those  eggs  and  take  them,  and  so  until  they  understand, 
e  law  of  the  State  wisely  says  that  it  means  to  stop  this  robbery  and 
event  bird  families  from  being  broken  up,  and  every  child  in  the  land 
n  do  something  to  uphold  the  law  and  aid  it  in  protecting  the  birds. 


Plant  Trees. 

Lines  written  for  an  agrieultural  exhibition  in  1858,  by  John  G.  Whittier. 

This  da5%  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  wild  grape  by  the  river’s  side. 

And  tasteless  groundnut  trailing  low. 

The  table  of  the  woods  supplied. 

Unknown  the  apple’s  red  and  gold. 

The  blushing  tint  of  peach  and  pear; 

The  mirror  of  the  Powow  told 
No  tale  of  orchards  ripe  and  rai-e. 

Wild  as  the  fruits  he  scorned  to  till. 

These  vales  the  idle  Indian  trod; 

Nor  knew  the  glad  creative  skill,— 

The  joy  of  him  who  toils  with  God. 

O  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers! 

We  thank  thee  for  thy  wise  design 

Whereby  these  humble  hands  of  ours 
In  Nature’s  garden  work  with  thine. 

And  thanks  that  from  our  daily  need. 

The  joy  of  simple  faith  is  born; 

That  he  who  smites  the  summer  weed. 

May  trust  thee  for  the  autumn  com. 

Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power; 
Let  fortune’s  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 

Who  sows  a  field  or  trains  a  flower. 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all! 
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Fou  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest, 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest, 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

And  soon  or  late  to  all  that  sow, 

A  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given; 

The  flowers  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow, 
If  not  on  earth,  at  last  in  heaven. 


Selections. 

For  convenience  of  teachers  who  have  access  to  libraries,  the  follow 
ing  list  of  selections,  which  are  not  printed  in  this  circular,  is  given: 

The  Holly  Tree . Southey 

Woods  in  Winter . Longfellow 

Mountain  Daisy . Burns 

Forest  Song . Venable 

Forest  Ti-ees . Cook 

Among  the  Trees . Bryant 

In  a  Forest . Southey 

■Under  the  Willows.... . . Lowell 

Little  Acorn . Mrs.  Huntington 

Building  of  a  Ship . Longfellow 

Song  to  the  Trees . Millei 

In  the  Sugar  Camp . Alice  Cary 

The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree . Bryant 

The  Elm  Tree  and  the  Vine . Bryant 

The  Last  Walk  in  Autumn . Whittiei 

The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers . Longfello'w 

The  Palm  Tree . Whittiei 

Under  the  Violets . Holmes 

The  Willow . Mrs.  Hemans 

To  a  Pine  Tree . Lowel: 

Summer  Woods . Mai-y  Howitt 

Golden  Rod . Elaine  Goodale 

Historic  Trees . • . Delanc 

Autumn  Woods . Bryant 

The  Lumbermen . Whittiei 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit  . Whittiei 

Our  Almanac . T.  B.  Aldi’icI 

The  Voice  of  the  Grass . Sarah  Roberts 

The  Ivy  Green . Charles  Dickens 

The  Story  of  the  Morning-Glory  Seed . St.  Nicholas,  ’8 
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he  Arab  to  the  Palm . 

he  Greenwood  Tree . 

nder  the  Washington  Elm,  Cambridge 

n  April  Day . 

he  Oak . 


Bayard  Taylor. 
. . .  Shakespeare. 

. Holmes. 

. . . .  Longfellow. 
. Lowell. 


If  you  find  it  impossible  to  prepare  a  program  of  exercises  for  Arbor 
)aj’,  plant  the  trees  without  one. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Audubon  Society. 

‘■Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  this  Society  to 
ssist  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  arrange  for  an 
ndiana  Bird  Day,  or  in  the  adoption  of  such  other  method  as  may  most 
ffectively  stimulate  in  our  school  children  an  interest  in  the  preservation 
d'  our  native  birds,  and  that  this  Society  pledges  the  Superintendent  the 
um  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  as  premiums  for  papers  by  the  school  chil- 
Iren  during  the  year  1901;  on  the  subject  of  birds,  on  the  condition  that 
ill  papers  so  offered  are  to  become  the  property  of  this  association; 

“Resolved,  That  the  fifty  dollars  thus  pledged  shall  be  expended  as 
ollows,  to  wit: 

“1.  High  school  scholars,  first  premium,  .$15.00;  high  school  scholars, 
;econd  premium,  $10.00. 

“2.  Gi-ades  8,  7  and  6,  first  premium,  $10.00;  Grades  8,  7  and  6,  second 
rremium,  $5.00. 

“3.  Grades  5  and  4,  first  premium,  $7.00;  Grades  5  and  4,  second  pre- 
uium,  $3.00. 

“Resolved,  That  the  awards  of  premiums  shall  be  made  by  a  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  W.  Butler,  George  F.  Bass  and  Mrs.  M. 
X.  McKay,  and  that  all  papers  submitted  for  examination  shall  be  sent 
to  F.  L.  .Tones,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before 
January  1,  1902.” 


The  Pledge. 

Teachers  may  easily  orga.nize  branch  Audubon  Societies  by  copying  the 
pledge  and  letting  the  children  who  are  udlling  sign  their  names  below. 
The  pledge  is  as  follows; 

“Being  in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  Audubon  Society,  I  agree 
not  to  kill  birds  (excepting  game  birds),  nor  to  rob  their  nests;  and  not  to 
wear  feathers  other  than  quills,  cock’s  tails  and  ostrich  plumes.” 

Teachers  should  keep  a  list  of  members  and  send  the  number  of  the 
same  to  the  State  Superinteudent  of  Public  Instruction  at  Indianapolis. 
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John  James  Audubon. 

By  D.  R.  W. 

Children,  do  you  all  laiow  -what  we  are  celebrating  here  to-day?  W 
are  doing  honor  to  the  ti’ees  and  birds.  We  are  trying  to  encourage  yo 
to  plant  trees  and  to  care  for  them,  and  then  to  he  interested  in  the  iittl 
creatures  that  live  in  the  ti-ees.  To  understand  them  and  so  love  ther 
that  not  a  bird  in  Connecticut  shall  ever  be  made  nervous  by  the  sigh 
of  a  slingshot  or  by  seeing  the  body  of  a  dead  relative  on  some  Iittl 
girl’s  hat. 

The  birds  have  not  had  many  friends  to  protect  them  in  the  past.  I 
is  only  lately  that  in  some  of  the  States,  large  numbers  of  men,  wome: 
and  children  have  formed  themselves  into  companies  for  bh'd  study  an- 
protection,  called  “Audubon  Societies.” 

Now,  Audubon,  for  whom  these  societies  are  named,  was  one  of  th 
very  first  friends  the  birds  ever  had  in  this  country.  He  loved  them  fo 
their  beauty  and  for  their  wild,  shy  ways  from  the  time  when  he  was 
little  boy. 

John  .James  Audubon  was  born  in  Louisiana  about  a  hundred  an^ 
twenty-five  years  ago,  only  a  few  years  before  we  made  our  Declaratio: 
of  Independence.  It  was  an  interesting  time  to  be  an  American  boy,  aui 
Audubon  was  always  proud  to  remember  that  his  father  had  been  th 
friend  of  Lafayette  and  Washington.  He  was  taken  when  still  a  chile 
to  Irance,  his  mother  having  met  with  a  most  tragic  death  during  a: 
insurrection  of  negroes  in  Santo  Domingo.  A  most  charming  Frenc: 
Avoman  soon  became  his  father’s  second  wife,  blit  unlike  the  usual  fairy 
story  stepmother,  she  was  almost  too  kind  and  too  indulgent  to  our  Iittl 
John.  While  his  father  was  away  in  America,  on  missions  for  France,  al 
she  asked  of  the  little  boy  was  to  be  happy,  and  happy  he  was  in  his  ow: 
way.  In  the  moiming  he  was  off  for  the  woods  with  his  lunch  baskei 
filling  it  before  his  retum  with  all  sorts  of  curiosities  in  the  way  o 
flowers,  lichens  and  queer  pebbles.  His  father  had  always  loved  thos 
things  himself,  and  had  encouraged  his  boy  when  they  had  taken  thei 
walks  together,  in  every  little  habit  of  obseiwation.  But  he  was  not  satis 
fled  on  his  return  because  the  lessons  had  been  neglected  on  account  o 
these  collections.  For  many  years  our  young  naturalist  was  kept  awa; 
'  from  home  at  school,  where  more  attention  was  given  to  the  study  horn 
Every  leisure  moment,  however,  was  spent  in  the  woods.  Each  creatur 
there  had  its  charm,  and  not  a  bird  flitted  past  him  but  was  watched  an^ 
listened  to  till  every  habit  and  note  was  familiar.  He  was  never  satisfies 
till  he  had  examined  closely  every  one  of  them,  but  he  soon  found  tha 
to  simply  possess  a  dend  bird  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  disappointiu 
affair.  It  was  then  he  made  his  first  attempt  to  reproduce  them  on  papei 
making  them  as  life-like  as  possible.  Fortunately  he  had  always  founi 
drawing  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  his  studies,  and  by  the  time  h 
left  France,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  make  his  home  in  America,  h 
had  more  than  two  hundred  drawings  of  birds. 
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His  father  gave  him  a  farm  near  Philadelphia,  and  I  suppose,  expected 
him  to  make  his  fortime;  and  so  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  given  half 
bi!,‘e  time  and  attention  to  it  that  he  did  to  his  little  feathered  friends. 

He  married  a  lovely  English  girl  who  lived  near  him  in  Pennsylvania 
and  together  they  went  to  Kentucky  to  found  a  home  and  fortune  in  that 
new  country.  But  always  there  was  the  same  Audubon  finding  his  best 
pleasures  in  the  leafy  stillness  of  the  woods  and  gaining  comfort  for  his 
many  business  disappointments  in  the  songs  of  his  little  fiiends.  He  had 
known  the  woods  about  New  York  and  Philadelphia  very  well  and  now 
he  wandered  for  months  at  a  time  through  the  western  wilds.  We  can 
imagine  him,  the  figm-e  we  have  become  so  familiar  with  from  the  pic¬ 
tures,  with  his  sturdy  frame,  his  large  piercing  eyes  and  the  long  hair 
curling  on  his  shoulders  resting  for  hours  under  the  wide  leafy  dome  and 
watching  the  fiitting  creatures  about  him. 

Many  a  time  he  was  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  with  which  to 
supply  the  needs  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  he  never  lost  interest  in 
the  wonderful  set  of  drawings  he  was  making  of  American  birds,  nor  did 
his  wife  fail  to  sympathize  with  him  and  to  help  all  she  could  by  bearing 
cheerfully  their  many  hardships.  After  his  bird  pictures  were  made,  how 
was  he  to  have  them  printed?  It  was  finally  arranged  with  great  difli- 
culty  that  he  should  go  to  England  and  try  to  have  his  work  lithognaphed 
by  persuading  enough  rich  men  to  subscribe  to  it  to  pay  the  expenses. 
For  ten  years  Audubon  carried  the  drawings  from  place  to  place  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland  and  France.  A  little  story  is  told  of  his  modesty  and  fright 
in  approaching  the  house  of  Lizars,  the  skilled  engraver.  Fie  hardly  dated 
to  open  his  portfolio,  and  with  trembling  hands  he  showed  the  first  draw¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Lizars  sprang  from  his  seat  exclaiming:  “Oh!  I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  like  this  before.” 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  subscribers  were  secured  for  the  book,  and 
it  was  the  means  of  placing  Audubon  and  his  family  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  of  these  original  copies  known  to  be  in  existence,  eighty  of  which  are 
in  America.  The  cost  of  printing  them  was  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  copies  that  are  rarely  thrown  on  the  market  now  bring 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars. 

You  may  be  sure  that  after  this  success  Audubon  returned  to  his  be¬ 
loved  America.  He  never  became  too  old  or  too  rich  to  lose  his  interest 
in  the  woods.  Fie  started  a  work  on  quadrupeds  with  Dr.  Backman, 
following  the  same  plan  as  the  one  on  birds,  and  his  son  finished  it  aftei 
his  death.  The  last  house  that  he  occupied  and  where  he  lived  in  comfort 
and  with  honor  was  a  farm  that  is  now  a  part  of  New  York  City.  You 
,  may  have  heard  of  Audubon  Park.  That  park  is  part  of  the  old  Audubon 
farm.  So  if  any  one  asks  you  who  Audubon  was,  and  why  American 
children  should  honor  him,  say:  “He  was  the  first  man  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  study  of  the  birds  of  our  wonderful  country,  and  the  beautiful 
portraits  he  painted  of  them  have  made  these  feathered  brothers  known 
all  over  the  world.”  And  perhaps  if  there  is  a  librai’y  in  your  town  you 
too  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  Audubon’s  “Birds  of  America.” 

[The  following  selections  are  suggested  as  suitable  for  the  Bird  Day 
program:] 
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The  Blue  Heron. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 

The  Great  Blue  Heron,  often  called  the  Blue  Crane,  is  found  througl 
out  the  State,  along  streams  and  about  lakes,  in  spring  and  summer.  I 
a  few  localities  they  nest  in  companies.  These  nesting  sites  are  calle 
“Heronries.”  They  are  principally  gi’ayish  blue.  When  standing  ere( 
they  are  nearly  four  feet  tall.  The  White  Herons  ai’e  also  found  in  th 
State.  They  are  generally  called  Egi-ets.  Their  numbers  are  great! 
diminished  by  reason  of  the  immense  numbers  that  have  been  killed  i 
Florida  and  elsewhere  to  furnish  plumes  for  women’s  hats. 

Where  water-grass  grows  ever  green. 

On  damp,  cool  flats  by  gentle  streams. 

Still  as  a  ghost  and  sad  of  mien. 

With  half-closed  eyes,  the  heron  dreams. 

Above  him,  in  the  sycamore. 

The  flicker  beats  a  dull  tattoo; 

Through  pawpaw  groves  the  soft  airs  pour 
Gold-dust  of  blooms  and  fragrance  new. 

And,  from  the  thorn  it  loves  so  well. 

The  oriole  flings  out  its  sti’ong, 

Sharp  lay,  Avrought  in  the  crucible  ; 

Of  its  flame-circled  soul  of  song.  | 

The  heron  nods.  The  charming  runes 
Of  nature’s  music  thrill  its  dreams;'  ! 

The  joys  of  many  Mays  and  .Junes  : 

Wash  past  him  like  cool  summer  streams. 

What  tranquil  life,  what  joyful  rest,  j 

To  feel  the  touch  of  fragrant  grass,  I 

And  doze  like  him,  while  tenderest 
Dream  waves  across  my  sleep  would  pass! 


The  Titmouse. 

By  R.  W.  Emerson. 

(Page  14,  Poetry  of  Ornithology.) 

The  Titmouse  to  which  Emerson  alluded  is  the  “Black-capped  Chid 
dee.”  It  is  found  throughout  northern  Indiana,  and  in  the  southern  hi 
of  the  State  is  replaced  by  the  Carolina  Chickadee,  which  resembles  ; 
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ery  closely.  These  hircls  may  be  found  all  the  year  round.  They  are 
mall,  gi-ayish  birds,  with  black  caps  and  throats.  In  winter  they  are 
ften  found  in  company  with  other  small  birds. 

Up,  and  away  for  life!  be  fleet! 

The  forest  king  ties  my  fumbling  feet. 

Sings  in  my  ears,  my  hands  are  stones, 

Curdles  the  blood  to  the  marble  bones, 

Tugs  at  the  heart  strings,  numbs  the  sense. 

And  hems  in  life  with  narrowing  fence. 

Well  in  this  broad  bed  lie  and  sleep. 

The  punctual  stars  will  vigil  keep; 

Emblamed  by  purifying  cold, 

The  winds  shali  sing  their  dead  march  old; 

The  snow  is  no  ignoble  shroud. 

The  moon  thy  mourner,  and  the  cloud. 

Softly— but  this  way  fate  was  pointing, 

’Twas  coming  fast  to  such  anointing. 

When  piped  a  tiny  voice  hard  by. 

Gay  and  polite,  a  cheei’ful  cry. 

Chick-chickadee!  saucy  note. 

Out  of  sound  heart  and  merry  throat. 

As  if  lit  said,  “Good  day,  good  sir. 

Pine  afternoon,  old  passenger! 

Happy  to  meet  you  in  these  places, 

AVhere  January  brings  few  faces.” 

Here  was  this  atom  in  full  breath. 

Hurling  defiance  at  vast  death; 

This  scrap  of  valor  just  for  play. 

Fronts  the  north  wind  in  waistcoat  gray. 

As  if  to  shame  my  weak  behavior; 

I  greeted  loud  my  little  savior, 

“You  pet!  what  dost  here?  and  what  for? 

At  this  pinch,  wee  San  Salvador! 

What  fire  burns  in  that  little  chest. 

So  frolic,  stout  and  self-possessed? 

Henceforth  I  wear  no  stripe  but  thine; 

Ashes  and  jet  all  hues  outshine. 

Why  are  not  diamonds  black  and  gray? 

And  I  affirm  the  spacious  north 
Exists  to  draw  thy  virtues  forth. 

I  think  no  virtue  goes  with  size; 

The  reason  of  all  cowardice 
Is,  that  men  are  overgrown. 

And,  to  be  valiant,  must  come  down 
To  the  titmouse  dimension. 

I  think  old  Caesar  must  have  heard 
In  northern  Gaul  my  dauntless  bird, 
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And,  eclioed  in  some  frosty  wold, 
Borrowed  by  battle  numbers  bold. 
And  I  will  write  our  annals  new, 

And  thank  thee  for  a  better  clew. 

I,  who  dreamed  not  when  I  came  here 
To  find  the  antidote  of  fear, 

Nor  hear  thee  say,  in  Roman  key, 
Paean,  Teni,  vidl,  vici.” 


The  Bobolink — “Robert  of  Lincoln.” 

By  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

S 

(Page  16,  Poetry  of  Ornithology.) 

The  Bobolink  is  found  in  summer  in  many  localities  in  northern  In 
ana.  Some  places  it  is  very  common.  It  frequents  pastures,  meado 
and  the  drier  marshes.  The  male  is  black,  with  white  along  its  ent 
back.  The  female  is  grayish  and  lirownish  striped,  looking  somewl 
spaiTow-like.  The  male  assumes  the  plumage  of  the  female  late 
summer.  In  southern  Indiana  they  are  found  as  migrants  principally 
spring.  From  the  time  of  their  arrival  until  early  July  the  male  sir 
a  beautiful  song. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gaily  drest. 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat; 

White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest, 

Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note: 

Eob-o'-link,  Bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 

Look  what  a  nice  white  coat  is  mine. 

Sure  there  never  was  a  bird  so  fine. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln’s  Quaker  wife. 

Pretty  and  quiet  with  plain  hrown  wings. 

Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 

Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings: 
Bob-o’-link,  Bob-o’-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 

Brood,  kind  creature,  you  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  hei’e. 

Chee.  chee,  chee. 
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The  Meadow  Lark. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

* 

(Page  17,  Poetry  of  Ornithology.) 

The  Meadow  Lark  is  common  throughout  Indiana  from  early  spring 
util  winter.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  they  are  usually,  and 
Li-ther  north  rarely,  found  in  winter  also.  They  frequent  meadows  and 
astures.  The  upper  parts  are  buff  and  black  striped.  The  throat  and 
Oder  parts  conspicuously  yellow,  with  a  black  crescent  on  the  breast. 
;s  striking  song  from  fence  or  tree  is  often  said  by  farmers  to  say. 
Laziness  will  kill  you.”  You  may  think  it  sounds  like  “Es-sie-de-ar.” 

Born  of  the  summer  sunshine’s  bounteous  gold. 

Clear  chorister  in  the  damask  courts  of  dawn, 

Prom  whispei'ing  winds  your  plaintive  notes  were  drawn, 
Some  long  forgotten  morningtide  of  old, 

For  you  the  red-lipped  poppy-buds  amfold, 

For  your  pale  shoots  of  spring  flowers  haunt  the  lawn, 

And  gracefully  as  does  the  graceful  fawn. 

Sweet  marguerites  them  dainty  heads  uphold. 

Whene’er  I  see  you  wing  your  fearless  flight 
Across  the  amber  amplitudes  of  air, 

Your  breast  resplendent  like  a  glowing  shield. 

You  seem  a  joyous  messenger  of  light, 

Descending  from  lieavenly  kingdom  where 
The  sainted  dAvell,  in  rapture  unrevealed. 


The  Sandpiper. 

By  Celia  Thaxter. 

,  (Page  44,  Birds  and  Poets.) 

Several  kinds  of  Sandpipers  are  to  be  found  along  the  shores  of  the 
streams  and  lakes  of  Indiana  in  spring,  summer  and  fall.  The  Spotted 
Sandpiper  is  generally  distributed,  and  its  well-known  call,  i‘Peet-peet, 
s  to  be  heard  about  every  body  of  water  in  spring  and  summer. 

Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit. 

One  little  Sandpiper  and  I; 

And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit. 

The  scattered  driftwood,  bleached  and  dry. 

The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it. 

The  wild  Avind  raves,  the  tides  run  high, 

As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit — 

One  little  Sandpiper  and  I. 
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Above  our  beads  the  sullen  clouds 
Scud  bla,ck  and  swift  across  the  sky; 

Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 
Stand  out  the  white  lighthouses  high. 

Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 
I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  flj%  " 

As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach — 

One  little  Sandpiper  and  I. 

I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along 
UtteriiUg  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry; 

He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song, 

Or  flash  of  flu’ttering  drapery. 

He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong; 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye. 

Stanch  friends  are  we,  well  tried  and  strong, 
The  little  Sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night. 

When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously? 

My  driftwood  fire  will  burn  so  bright! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 

I  dio  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 
The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky: 

For  are  we  not  God’s  children  both. 

Thou  little  Sandpiper  and  I? 


The  Yellow  Thistle  Bird. 

By  S.  B.  McManus. 

The  American  Goldfinch  is  known  in  some  localities  as  “Yellow  Bi: 
and  Thistle  Bii-d.  They  are  found  all  year  in  this  State.  In  summer 
males  wear  attractive  colors — bright  yellow,  with  top  of  head,  wings  s 
tail  black.  The  females  are  duller.  In  winter  both  sexes  are  duller  tl 
the  females  in  summer.  They  fly  through  the  air  with  a  galloping  moti 
repeating  their  call  “Per-chic-o-ree”  as  they  go.  They  frequent  letti 
patches,  hemp  stalks  and  thistles  when  the  seed  is  ripe. 

In  the  clearin’,  where  the  thistle,  an’  poke  an’  fireweed. 

Place  their  feet  among  the  ashes  and  sow  their  harvest  seed, 

Ther’  the  little  yeller  thistle  bird  goes  swingin’  through  the  sky, 
Like  they’s  ridin’  on  the  ocean  when  the  waves  wea-e  wavin’  high- 
An’  they  look  like  dandelion  blows,  got  loose  and  given  wings, 

An’  a  voice  (made  up,  ter  me  it  seems,  of  the  finest  fiddle  strings); 
An’  they  dance  among  the  posies  with  the  snarlin’  bTimblebee, 

Cuttin’  up  their  shines  an’  capers,  that  make  me  laf  to  see. 
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An’  there  hain’t  a  bird  that’s  mean  enough  to  tech  the  little  mites, 
An’  I  kinder  think  they're  lookin’  out  ter  see  they  get  their  rights. 
They’re  like  children  in  the  clearin’,  playiti’  they  was  married  folks. 

For  they  never  seem  in  airnest,  but  air  allers  full  o’  jokes. 

An’  they  look  so  outer  place  like,  ’mong  the  stumps  ’n  burnin’  logs. 
With  the  hM  wind  whiidin’  madly  till  your  very  breath  it  clogs. 

I  stop  sometimes  to  watch  them,  an’  they  rest  me  like  a  cup 
Uv  water  cool  and  sparklin’  jest  from  the  spring  dipped  up; 

An’  sometimes  my  gold-haired  baby,  with  my  dinner  in  a  pail. 

Comes  to  me,  an’  I  leave  the  wedge  still  sticking  in  the  rail— 

An’  we  set  down  dost  together  like  es  if  we’s  only  one, 

An’  we  eat  an’  laf,  ’n’  visit  till  ther’  isn’t  left  a  crum’. 

Then  she  wanders  ’round  the  clearin’  jest  as  busy  as  I  am, 

An’  my  work  seems  twice  as  easy,  ’n’  I  feel  so  stout  ’n’  calm. 

An’  the  yeller  birds  fly  near  her,  jest  es  if  they  knowed  her  too. 

An’  wer  hankerin’  fer  her  lovin’  es  I  half  suspect  they  do; 

While  I  get  the  birds  ’n’  babies  all  kinked  up  in  my  heart, 

Fer  when  they’re  nigh  about  me,  I  kent  keep  them  quite  apart. 

But  the  yeller  birds  keep  singin’,  an’  my  gal  has  wandered  home, 

An’  I  get  my  thoughts  untangled,  which,  sometimes,  may  like  to  roam. 
They  make  me  think  of  babies  in  a  home  whei*’  all  the  rest 
Air  old,  ’n’  gray,  ’n’  wrinkled,  ’n’  in  ugly  homespun  drest, 

Br  a  thought  thet  God  made  livin’  when  He  blest  the  waitin’  band 
Of  children,  an’  upon  their  heads  he  laid  His  lovin’  hand. 


Birds  on  the  Picket  Line. 

By  Lee  0.  Harris. 

The  first  glad  winds  of  the  moiming  swept 
Over  the  crest  of  the  mountain  wood; 

The  first  gray  light  of  the  dawn  had  crept 
Down  where  the  blue-clad  picket  stood. 

Across  the  hollow  a  man  in  gray 
Had  watched,  like  him,  all  the  long  night  through. 

Intent  to  shed  at  the  dawn  of  day 
A  redder  stain  than  the  moiniing  knew. 

The  morn  shed  life  in  her  glowing  path; 

The  winds  sang  peace  through  the  forest  reach; 

But  the  hearts  below  were  hot  with  wrath. 

As  cheeks  were  laid  to  the  rifle’s  breech. 

One  lurking  place  was  a  vine-clad  screen. 

The  other,  sweet  with  the  roses’  breath, 

Yet  hate  crossed  through  the  space  between, 

And  death  looked  into  the  face  of  death. 
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God  pity  us  all  this  lust  for  blood — 

One  moment  more  and  the  death  had  sped; 

One  little  monient  and  God’s  green  wood 
Had  sepulchred  war's  uncoffined  dead. 

But  ere  from  the  deadly  rifles  rang 
The  war-god’s  cry  through  the  startled  grove, 

A  bird  sprang  up  from  its  nest  and  sang 
Its  morning  hymn  to  the  God  of  love. 

From  tree  and  thicket  an  answering  song. 

Another,  another,  till,  near  and  far. 

The  message  of  love  was  borne  along 
Above  the  hate  and  the  wrath  of  war, 

Then  each  mam  rose  from  his  hidden  lair. 

As  one  ashamed  of  a  thing  amiss. 

And  wrinkled  foreheads  grew  smooth  and  fair. 

As  when  they  leaned  to  a  mother’s  kiss. 

Two  rifle-butts  to  the  glad  earth  sank; 

Two  faces  glowed  like  the  coming  dawn; 

Then:  “How’r  you  .Johnny ?”  and  “How  d’ye  Tank?” 

The  morning  hymns  of  the  birds  rang  on; 

The  soldiers  listened  intent  and  mute. 

Then,  half  in  courtesy,  half  in  shame. 

Two  hands  were  raised  in  a  swift  salute: 

Two  foemen  went  by  the  way  they  came. 

God  pity  us  when  the  heart’s  unrest 
Can  drag  the  soul  in  its  captive  train; 

God  pardon  us  all  this  wrath  unblest. 

That  brands  the  race  with  the  mark  of  Cain. 

But  blest  be  the  influence  sent  that  day 
To  soften  hatred  to  gentle  words. 

Till  war  forgot  he  had  come  to  slaj". 

And  bowed  his  crest  to  the  woodland  birds. 
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The  Birds’  Orchestra. 

By  Celia  Thaxter.  , 

Bobolink  shall  play  the  violin, 

Great  applause  to  win; 

Lowly,  sweet  and  sad  the  meadow  lark 
Plays  the  oboe.  Hark! 

That  inspired  bugle  with  a  soul — 

’Tis  the  oriole; 

Yellow  bird  the  claiuonet  shall  play. 

Blithe,  and  clear,  and  gay. 

Purple  finch  what  instrument  will  suit? 

He  can  play  the  flute. 

Fire-winged  blackbirds  sound  the  merry  fife. 
Soldiers  without  sti-ife; 

Aiud  the  robins  wind  the  mellow  horn. 

Loudly  eve  and  morn. 

Who  shall  clash  the  cymbals,  -Jay  and  Grow; 
That  is  all  they  know. 

Hylas  twang  theii"  harps  so  w^eird  and  high. 

Such  a  tuneful  cry; 

And  to  roll  the  deep  melodious  drum, 

Lo!  the  bullfrogs  come! 

Then  the  splendid  chorus  who  shall  sing 
Of  so  fine  a  thing? 

Who  the  names  of  the  performers  call. 

Truly,  one  and  all? 

Bluebird,  bunting,  catbird,  chickadee, 

(Phoebe  bird  is  he). 

Swallow,  creeper,  crossbill,  cuckoo,  dove. 

Wee  wren  that  I  love; 

Brisk  fly-catcher,  finches— what  a  crowd! 

Kingbird  whistling  loud; 

Sweet  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  wren,  thrush. 
Hear  these  two  and  hush; 

Scarlet  tanager,  song-sparrow  small 
(Dearer  he  than  all; 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  friendly  voice. 
Saddest  hearts  rejoice). 

Redpoll,  nuthatch,  thrasher,  plover  gray— 
Curlew,  did  I  say? 

What  a  jangling  all  the  grakles  make! 

Is  it  some  mistake? 

Anvil  chorus  yellow  hammers  strike. 

And  the  wicked  shrike 
Harshly  creaks  like  some  half-opened  door; 
He  can  do  no  more. 
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The  Bonny  Brown  Q,uail. 

By  Lee  0.  Harris,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

The  quail,  known  as  “Bob  White,”  from  its  well-known  summer  ( 
found  throughout  the  year  all  over  our  State. 

The  song,  the  song  of  the  bonny  brown  quail! 

My  heart  leaps  up  at  the  joyous  sound. 

When  first  the  gleam  of  the  morning  pale 
Steals  slowly  over  the  dewy  ground; 

Ere  yet  the  maples  along  the  hill 
Are  draped  with  fringes  of  sunlight  gold, 

,  I  hear  the  notes  of  his  piping  shrill, 

Prom  hill,  and  valley,  and  field,  and  wold — 

“  ’Tis  light!  ’Tis  light! 

Bob  White!  Bob  White!” 

Then  up  he  springs  to  the  topmost  rail 
And  struts  and  sings  in  his  proud  delight, 

The  song  of  the  bonny  brown  quail. 

.  Thus  all  day  long  in  the  tasseled  corn, 

And  where  the  willowy  waters  flow, 

In  fields  by  the  blade  of  the  reaper  shorn; 

In  copse,  and  dingle,  and  vale  below; 

Where  star-crowned  asters  delight  to  stand. 

And  goldenrods,  in  their  robes  of  state; 

And  in  the  fiunows  of  fallow-land. 

He  calls  alond  to  his  dusky  mate: 

“All  right!  All  right! 

Bob  White!  Bob  White!” 

And  from  her  nook  where  the  brambles  trail, 

She  guides  the  course  of  her  whirring  flight 
By  the  song  of  the  bonny  brown  quail. 

O,  bonny  bird,  with  the  necklaced  throat; 

The  song  you  sing  is  but  brief  and  shrill. 

And  yet  methinks  there  never  was  note 
More  sweetly  tuned  by  a  master’s  skill. 

And  like  the  song  of  a  vanished  day, 

It  fills  my  heart  with  a  subtle  joy. 

Till,  all  forgetting  my  locks  of  gray, 

I  mock  your  whistle,  again  a  boy: 

“You’re  right!  You’re  right! 

Bob  White!  Bob  White!” 

The  hair  may  whiten,  the  cheek  may  pale; 

Time  only  mellows  the  old  delight 
In  the  song  of  the  bonny  brown  quail. 
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When,  gliding  slowly  from  east  to  west, 

The  long  black  shadows  begin  to  crawl; 

Ere  dew  has  wetted  his  speckled  breast, 

The  brown  quail  whistles  his  loud  recall; 
“Come  home!  Come  home!  The  wind  is  still; 

The  light  is  paling  along  the  sky; 

The  maples  are  nodding  below  the  hill; 

The  world  is  sleepy,  and  so  am  I. 

Good-night!  Good-night! 

Bob  White!  Bob  White!” 

The  stars  keep  watch  when  the  sunbeams  fail, 
And  morn  will  waken  the  golden  light, 

And  the  song  of  the  bonny  brown  quail. 

A  whirr  of  wings  o’er  the  stubble  brown; 

A  patter  of  feet  below  the  hill; 

A  close  brown  circle,  all  nestled  down — 

“Bob  White!  Good-night!”  and  all  is  still. 
The  rabbit  passes  with  velvet  tread. 

And  eyes  of  wonder  that  wink  and  peep; 
The  winds  sing  lullaby  overhead. 

And  put  the  bonny  brown  quail  to  sleep. 
Good-night!  Good-night! 

Bob  White!  Bob  White! 

Would  I  could  hide  in  the  dewy  vale. 

Arid  bid  the  cares  of  the  world  good-night, 
In  song,  like  the  bonny  brown  quail. 
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